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gerlal hands. It would really seem that Mr. 
Stuart and those connected with him, either in 
management, or as star actors desiring to regain 
a place in the Winter Garden, purposely neglected 
the needtal preparations tor a performance which 
had for a long time previous been arranged for, 
' andtherelore c aimed at least a respectable show ot 
mise en scene, grand tableaux and efl'ective work- 
ing of illusion effects. 

That house, during a few seasons past, has run 
down ia public estimation, as well as in scenic 
display,until it has come to be regarded as sacri- 
flcing a new piece, which requu^s good stage 
effects, for its author to produce it there, and this 
last instance of its &.tality confirms that belief 
most fully. 

The piece was dressed and acted well in gen- 
eral, and three characters were enacted admba- 
bly; thatofCagliostrobyMr. Gotthold, the Mar- 
chioness de Monthelien by Miss Levering, and 
Anetta, Miss Hattie Thome. The first-named is 
endowed with nobility of person, a beautiful voice, 
reads and enunciates like a master of elocution, 
acts sufilciently ibr each situation, and only 
misses high distinction as a melodramatic artist 
by lack of warmth in his delivery, of scntunent, 
and deep emotion, although he occasionally 
flashes out in a strong passionate phrase so thri!- 
lingly as to induce belief that diffidence of his 
own powers, natural to a new beginner, represses 
their free exercise. Miss Levering had a difllcult 
part to fiU out, and certainly gave it form, spirit, 
and personal development equal to the author's 
intent. 

Miss Thome has youth, beauty, a rarely 
sweet, clear, and telling voice, united with just 
dramatic idea of the character assumed to win 
her a name among the youthiUl actresses favorably 
known ■ to a New York public. Those qualifica- 
tions were so charmingly brought to public notice 
in Annetta's enactment, that she captivated even 
judges seldom affected by debutantes or actresses 
who have no previous celebrity to engage their 
lavorable regard. 

" Cagllostro " was withdrawn by the author 
after its third representation, and Mr. Gotthold's 
engagement surrendered by him, in consequence, 
as we leam, of their dissatisfaction with the man- 
agement. We may allude to this matter again In 
our next when all the tUcts become known. 



THE BILUABD TOURNAMENT. 



A Billiard Congress in wliich champions In that 
line Of art contend for prizes, and the honor of 
beai'ing </<e cue for all these United States, as 
Champion of the Champions, began at the Circus 
in Idth Street, on September 3d, and continues 
until Saturday evening next. Besides these ex- 
citmg contests, exhibitions of skill have been giv- 
en by experts In tancy shots or billiard tricks, 
and displays of science by masters of the game 
In all Its refinements. We have not space in this 
number to comment upon the several performers, 
but content om-selves with remarkmg that some 
of the contestants were evidently lU at ease in 
playing before stranger and upon a four pocket 
table. 

Mr. Oyrllle Dion, champion of Canada, brother 
of </je.Dlon who Is now champion of America, 
has displayed more thorough accsmplishmont in 
public bUUard playing than any other, He is re- 



markably prompt, sure and neat m making shots, 
and unites In a remarkable degree the true idea 
of combination and skill In making long or difl- 
cult shots, with sufficient skill in nursing to make 
pretty runs. We can hardly credit the report 
that his brother can give him a large allowance 
In a match game — SOO points In 1,000. 

There has been considerable stiife about the 
largest run made, as that carries an elegant gold 
watch and chain Into some players pocket, and 
one great run — 140 — ^wos so much disputed as to 
be annulled for collusion, leaving the maker of it, 
however — ^with still another ot equal amount yet 
unequalled, although one player would have un- 
doubtedly have surpassed It, If the game had not 
run out when he was still ia hand, alter running 
135. These runs are really no proof ot. real skill, 
tor the push or jawing of two balls in the pocket 
gives undue chance for such feats. A change of 
rule has been decreed In regard to balls " frozen," 
or In contact, but a barring of push shots or 
makes ofl" jawed balls, would conduce wonderfully 
to attainment of skill In true billiard art. 

One player came Into this contest weak from 
recent Illness, and therefore made a poor show of 
that ability which befits a State champion, but 
really, the most Inexpert player made the, as yet, 
largest run by "nursing." The champion of 
Massachusetts, had exctise for his inexpertness 
and missing of simple shots," by plea of extreme 
nervousness when playing before New York bill- 
iard sharps. 

Mr. Tlemann, of Cincinnati, has displayed in 
exhibition games some extraordinary shots. Mr. 
Fbelan has shown that he is still able to move the 
balls where he pleases, and two Frenchmen — 
Carmb and his friendly asslsstant— proved in a 
game of 100, with push shots barred, that science 
can make good round counts even with that 
drawback. 

Carme's trick exhibition was a wonderftal proof 
of his severe practice, and the astonished pubUc 
gave vent to enthusiasm in no feint style. He 
can do better on a second size table, and Is more 
sure to effect his trick at the first trial. 



MUSICAL REVIBW. 



Sabbath Melodies. A collection of Solos, Duets, 
and Quartets. By W. K. Bassford. New York : 
Wm. Hall & Son. 

The tendency of church music In this country 
has been for years, and still Is, rather to the free 
than the strict school. In the days when Tallls, 
Bird, Purcell, and other great writers lor the 
church flourished, there was greater simplicity In 
the religious services, and the quaint, learned sol- 
emnly grand sacred music, was In unison with the 
earnest seriousness of the people. It Is true that 
then, as now, the highest, the severest class was, 
In a great measure, confined to the cathedrals, 
for the reason that tiie' difficult character of the 
compositions demanded for their execution not 
only professional proficiency, but a double chour 
and trained boys' voices. But in the pjirish 
churches and the chapels of ease, the music was 
of the simplest form, the chants and tunes being 
strictly diatonic in their harmonies, and the mel- 
odies restrained within the smallest possible com- 
pass, yet permitting a smooth though severe flow, 
which had no relation to the sensuous forms of the 
present day. 

The severe character of the music of all Protes- 
tant countries took Its tone firom the religion of 



the services of which it was a part, and was as 
opposite In every respect to the music of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church as the ritual ol the two 
faiths. Plain and ungamlsbed, ^the Protestant 
music was severe almost to asceticism, while the 
music of the Mass, though equally learned and 
grammatically severe, was warmer and more sen- 
suous both In melody and harmony. SUII both 
sustained the dignity of worship, and seemed to 
be just and fitting portions of the public services. 
Music has greatly deteriorated in both churches, 
more In the Catholic than the Protestant churches, 
we think, Ibr while In the cathedrals of the latter, 
music is conserved In Its Integrity, and In the 
parish churches verybeautiflil though inappropri- 
ate music is adapted to religious purposes, In the 
former the works of the great masters, Palestrina, 
Cherubini, Mozart, Haydn, &c., are rarely heard, 
and the popular substitutes are of the flhnslest, 
Inconsequent, nay, almost ribald character, op- 
posed' to every sentiment of devotion or worship. 
In this case It is apparently the result of a deteri- 
oration of taste, while in the other it may be 
traced to the system of star choirs, who believe 
that the simple and strict school aflbrds no op- . 
portunity for the display of their voices and ac- 
complishments. Some excuse may be found for 
them In the tiact that the solid and masterly works 
of the old composers demand a double chofr, De- 
canis and Cantoris, to execute them properly, 
without over-fatiguing the voices.- This, at the 
present high rate of salaries paid, could not very 
well be aflbrded by most of our churches; out, 
although this excuse may be valid as to the sing- 
ers, it offers no apology for the bad taste which 
selects tor the worship of the sanctuary the sensu- 
ous music of the stage. This argues not only a 
want of taste, but an absence of re'iglous senfil- _ 
ment, and should certainly be frowned down. 
We have heard "Faust" on Saturday a£ the 
Academy, and have been shocked the next day 
by hearing one of its most passionate love-songs 
adapted to the morning hymn. This Is not only 
.inexcusable in taste, but is entirely subversive ot 
devotional sentiment. We think that the whole 
system is reprehensible, beside being unnecessa- 
ry, fbr the repertoire of the church is enormous, 
we might almost say Inexhaustible; consequently 
there is no need to draw from secular somrces. 

The "Sabbath Melodies,'*' arranged by Mr. 
Basslbrd, are, in part, open to the above objec- 
tions. No. 2 Is an adaptation from Donizetti, the 
melody of which Is pretty, but In no way suited to 
the sentiment of the sacred poem. It Is totally 
devoid of religious sentiment, as its opening tum- . 
tl-tl accompaniment clearly evidences. The 
words are also strained to suit the melody. Mr. 
Bassfbrd, In his own charming and artistic wrlf>; 
Ings, would never think of giving the chief accent 
—prolonged— to The, in such a line as " The 
Savior's gracious call obey," nor would he make 
a rest between the words gracious and call! The 
piece is gracelully harmonized, and is a very 
pleasing quartet for the parlor. No. 1, arranged ' 
from a song by Robert Franz, Is more admissible. 
It is a fine piece of harmony, and Mr. Basslbrd 
has voiced It well, although we should have pre- 
ferred the alto in the fifth and sixth bars of the 
quartet, taking B flat and D flat. Instead of the 
tiwoF's. The chord needs the third. There is a 
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subdued seDtiment aud a grave movement about 
this melody which irender it appropriate for the 
purpose to which it has been adapted. 

Grand TeDeum In E Flat. By W. K. Bassford. 
New York: Beer & Scliirmer. 

As we have before said, the .writing of a Te 
Deum is no easy task. It is troublesome from the 
iact that so many verses, varying in expression, 
have to be set in a composition of a; certain 
length, and of unbroken continuity. Fancy is 
inadmissible. Almost every eight bars have to 
be a complete phrase, or a close upon a leading 
harmony which shall introduce another eight bars 
of a sentiment entirely, different. Every idea 
must be short and compact; the working out of 
a thought is impossible, without Infringing upon 
the certain number of minutes allowed. Hence 
the square-cut, choppy appearance of composi- 
tions of this class. 

Mr. Bassford has chosen his subjects well, an^ 
his ample resorces in Modulation have enabled 
him to impart a semblance of continuity in the 
thought. His modulations appear, sometimes, 
a little strained, a trifle too scholastic, but the 
constant change of senament— interiudes not per- 
missible—in a measure, not only sanctions, but 
compels a ceatain degree of-pecfantry. Still, 
while acknowledging Mr. Bassford's mastery 
of modulations, we think he could have highten- 
ed the predominant four-part harmony by vocal 
counterpoint. He has achieved that point to a 
certain degree by the introduction of solos, but 
not sufficiently. The independent movement of 
the voices, either by Imitation or fugue, adds force, 
life and variety to compositions ofthiS class. 
The contralto solo is very beautiful. It is most 
richly harmonized, and the melody is full of devo- 
tional eiamestness and religious fervor. 

Judging it as whole, it is a composition which 
reflects high credit upoii Mr, Bassford. It is mu- 
sicianly, it is effective; and, it should find a place 
in every quartet choir, for it is very superior to 
the majority of Te Deums now in use in our 
churches. 

The third note in bar 5, page 6, in all the vocal 
parts should be a crochet instead ol a quaver; 
and in bar 1, page 16, the first two bass notes in 
the accompanyment should be A flat and G, in- 
stead of F and A flat The w rk is brought out 
in excellent style by the publishers, Beer & Schir- 
mer. • 

Goldbeck's Love Songs. Eleven Songs composed 
by Bohert Goldbeck. New York, Pond & Co. 

In the matter of song wiiting America at pres- 
ent holds a strong position. We have among us 
young men whose published works give evidence ot 
la high order of talent, and whose future promises 
brilliant results, not only for their own reputation 
but for the honor of the country. We have al^ 
ready made known to our readers two names — 
those of Al&red H. Pease and Wm. K. Bassford— 
which are entitled to our respect and admiration. . 
w;e have now to add that of Robert Goldbeck to 
the list. We have, in various criticisms, noticed 
the performance of some of his songs, of which 
we have received the advance proofe, and shall' 
now consider them in their collected form. Mr. 
Goldbeck is no untried hand. As a composer for 
the piano-forte, bis reputation is excellent, and 
his orchestral works have won tbr him a high po-' 



sition, and the respect of the public, and [of all 
thoughtful ihusicians. 

The latest publications of Mr. Goldbeck are 
11 songs, of which the following are the titles: 

No. 1. Come Rest in This Bosom. 

No. 2. The Splendor Falls on Castle Walls. 

No. 3. Sleep, Deai-est, Sleep. 

No. 4. Oh, Doubt Me Not. 

No. 5. The Miller's Daughter. 

No. 6. You Know the Old Hidalgo. 

No. 7. Oh, Ask Me Not to Speak. ' 

No. 8. The Moon is Muffled in a Cloud. 

No. 9. The Sea Hath Its Pearls. 

No. 10. Parting Song. 

No. 11. Invocation. 

These songs are of a widely varied character, 
and are treated by Mr. Goldbeck both fi-om the 
ideal and realistic point bl view. -He has taken 
the poems, studied their varying sentiment, and 
has made his tone-poems, as the living soul of 
the thought— giving them that intensity of utter- 
ance which it is the privilege of music alone to 
possess. Mr. Goldbeck has sacrificed nothing to 
mere prettiness, but in his dramatic treatment the 
melodies stand out like sparkles of gpld, and their 
beauties are enhanced by the skillful contrasts 
and the powerfully worked-up climaxes. 

The subject of -No. I is Moore's well known 
poem, "Come, Rest in this Bosom." The music 
is a beautiful expression of tendernesj and faith. 
The melody has a heart-flow to it — the sentiment 
earnest and reliant. At the words — " Oh I what 
was love made for it' 'tis not the same "—the mu- 
sic expresses the wonder of a woman's heart, that 
love would change with circumstances, or that 
even guilt would destroy it. This effect is sained 
by suspending the melody upon the verge of a 
change of key, aided by a murmuring imitation of 
the bass. The return to the first key and subject 
reproduces the tender sentiment, which is worked 
up, through a succession of changing chords, to. 
a climax of grand passion at the words, "And 
shield thee or save thee, or perish there too.'' 
Alter which, Mr. Goldbeck, with fine lesthetic in- 
stinct, has brought in the first oars of the tender 
melody, rightly judging that the last words of the 
loving woman would be those of endearment and 
comfort— " Come, rest in this bosom, my own 
stricken dear." This beautiful song is dedicated 
tojliss Nettie Sterling, who has sung it in public 
ftequeutly with great success. 
. No. 2 is a song of a very diflterent character. 
It is written to AUred Tennyson's beautiful poem, 
" The Splendor Falls on Castle Walls," which is 
half wekd, halt human in its character. This Mr. 
Goldbeck has treated with great dramatic effect, 
and has used with great skill the resources of fi-e- 
qnent change of time and rhychm. These impart 
a certain weird feeling, a vogue siense of the su- 
pernatural, which is heightened by the brief 
phrases of passionate human love. The working- 
upof the refi-ain — "Blow, bugle, blow, set the 
wild echoes flying,"— is masterly and highly 
dramatic. The music setting is worthy of the 
poetic gem, and, sympathetically rendered, would 
prove a startling sensation in the concert-room. ■ 
It is dedicated to Mr. S. C. Campbell. 

No. 3. "Sleep, Dearest Sleep I "—A Serenade, 
written to an exquisite little poem, by A. B. Ed- 
wards, is a melody of rare and tranquil beauty, as 
pure in its essentials and its sentiments as was 
ever written. The tranquillity of its flow is 



broken for a space to illustrate a figure in the 
poem of the— throbbing passionate sea— which is 
pictured by a triplet figure in the right hand, and 
a bold broken passage in the left hand, which af- 
terward marches on with a sweeping movement, 
subsiding gradually by prolonged chords, into the 
first delicious movement. This is one of the sim- 
plest, but certainly one of the most charming of 
Mr. Goldbeck's songs, and will assuredly be sung 
by every good amateur in the country. 

No. 4. "0, Doubt Me Not"— the poem by 
Moore is full of fervent protestations, combined 
with a sentimefit of quiet but earnest passion. 
Mr. Goldbeck treats this m a broad, intelligent 
manner. The opening protestation is strongly 
individualized, partaking somewhat of the recita- 
tive character, until it is warmed up, and the 
voice is sustained bj a similar passage !n bass. 
The confession: "Although my heart was early 
blown;" is expressed in a graceful, syncopated 
movement, indicating a hesitancy, which resolves 
itself into the first pleading phrase—" Oh doubt' 
me not." These movements are repeated for the 
second verse, with a brief though effective change. 
This song is in every respect a well-considered 
and charmihg composition. It meets every 
thought of. the poem; it 'is earnest, fervent and 
subtle in its pleading, and its melody is interest- 
ing and attractive to all. This song, in its 
conception and working out, is worthy of 
Schubert 

No. 5. "Tlie Miller's Daughter," thepoto by 
Alfred Tennyson, is a little "light of love" song, 
quaint and engaging; a waif, a fugitive thought, 
but pretty enough to preserve. 

No. 6. "You Know the Old Hidalgo," set to a 
quaint poem by Stoddard, is written in the Span- 
ish character, and is a close and happy imitation. 
It is a storiette of a young heart and an old lover 
—beauty against gold— in which youth fortunately 
wins, and is felicitously told by author and com- 
poser. Simple as it is. It shows Mr. Goldbeck's 
facility tbr imitation, and his appreciation of 
national characteristics in music This song is 
dedicated to that admirable artist, J. R. Thomas, 
and we can imagine how rich and unctuous would 
be hisstyle of singing it 

No. 1. "0 ask me not to speak;" the words 
translated by Carlyle, flrdm Goethe's "Wilhelm 
Meister,"is one of the most gravely thoughtful 
songs of the set The poem is of the most som- 
bre sentiment, and is very dUBcult to treat mu- 
sically. Mr. Goldbeck has adapted it dramatic- 
ally, using the element of the recitative in a very 
emphatic manner, contrasting it most skilllUlly 
with a brief, but passionately despairing melodic 
phrase. The harmonies are gravely rich, and we 
have rarely heard anything more touching and 
earnest than Mr, Goldbeck's treatment of this 
beautiful but difficult subject This song is dedi- 
cated to Miss Nettie Steriing, for whose voice its 
compass and effects are particularly suited. It is 
truly a fine composition, deep in thought and 
large in treatment. 

No. 8, " The moon is muffled in a cloud," sere- 
nade, by Stoddard, is Spanish, in all its charac- 
teristics. It has the peculiar beat, the half 
Moorish tone of the cadences. The brief intro- 
duction of the recitative is singularly effective, 
and is one of those bits of realisms in which Mr. 



